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PLENARY INSPIRATION, 


Our correspondent “R” sends us the fol- 
lowing: 

In the concluding portion of an article in 
the Christian Register, by N.S. Folsom, called 
“Views of Hebrew History,” he vindicates 
the Divine Being from the charges of cruelty 
and favoritism which a literal acceptation of 
some of the historical portions of the Bible 
as plenary inspiration involves. 

Intending no disparagement of the “Record” 
“in describing the moral aspects of certain por- 
tions of the Bible,” he says, “ Whoever reads 
thoughtfully will not fail to find what is said 
of Scripture in the Second Epistle to Timothy 
to be true even of these portions; that they 
are profitable for instruction, for self-scrutiny, 
for correction of faults, for training in right- 
eousness. They furnish examples of that self- 
delusion under which men doing atrocious 
acts verily thought they had Divine direction 
and were doing God service. They show 
grand conceptions of the Divine will and 
character struggling through errors and super 
stitions in the same mind, until, in the great 


pee: of the eighth century and onward 


f re Christ, truth breaks forth in relation to 
God and man like the sun out of dark clouds. 
The chief cause of regret is that in the light 


| of those great prophets and in the hearing of 


the teachings of Jesus Christ, the greatest of 
them all, Christian teachers have taught both 
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the divine sanction of the Israelitish atrocities 
and the plenary inspiration of the accounts 
of them.” 

Several instances are quoted from the Old 
Testament, in which “ general directions are 
declared to have been given from Jehovah 
through Moses” to “utterly destroy the na- 
tions, nor show mercy to them;” and again, to 
Joshua, to utterly destroy Jericho and all that 
were in the city, with the edge of the sword; 
the same command was also given against Ai, 
in both which places many thousands of men, 
women and children, besides sheep and cattle, 
perished. 

Passing over other accounts equally incon- 
sistent with our ideas of the Divine Being, he 
cites the case of the slaughter of Saul’s de- 
scendants. The picture is so vivid and the 
remonstrance of the human heart against the 
atrocity, as opposed to every conception of 
the attributes of God revealed to the inner 
consciousness of man, is so prompt and invol- 
untary that the whole of it is here quoted. 
The writer says: 

“A still more harrowing record is found 
in the twenty-first chapter of the second 
book of Samuel: “There was a famine 
in the days of David three years, year after 
year; and David inquired of the Lord, and 
the Lord answered: ‘It is for Saul and his 
bloody house, because he slew the Gibeon- 
ites,’—a response, in all probability, through 
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‘the prophet Gad, David’s seer,’ like a later 
one mention in the same book, xxiv: 11, 12. 
Whereupon the king asked the Gibeonites, 
‘Wherewith shall I make the atonement, 
that ye may bless the inheritance of the 
Lord?’ They answered, ‘ Let seven of Saul’s 
sons be delivered to us, and we will hang them 
up unto the Lord in Gibeah of Saul. And 
the king said’ (perhaps, as Ewald suggests, 
and the account indicates, after vainly trying 
to get them to accept a compensation in 
money), ‘I will give them.’ Accordingly 
the two sons of Rizpah, Saul’s favorite, and 
the five sons of Saul’s oldest daughter, Merab 
(‘Michal,’ in the text, being their foster- 
mother after her sister’s death), were delivered 
up, and gibbeted on crosses ‘ before the Lord’ 
—here, again, occuring a forgetfulness or eva- 
sion of the Mosaic statute, and neither the 
prophet Gad nor’ the prophet Nathan remon- 
strating against the crime, but the Record ex- 
pressly declaring the Divine sanction of it all. 
And Rizpah, spreading for herself her mourn- 
ing robe of sackcloth on the rocky height of 
Gibeah, watched the dear bodies, scaring away 
from them the carrion-birds by day and the 
prowling jackals by night, all through the 
hot season, commencing with the early barley- 
harvest in April until the rainy season in Oc- 
tober set in. Abiding there, without shelter, 
in her living exposure presenting so touching 
a spectacle, the Gibeonites themselves could 
no longer endure it, and they informed David, 
who ordered the remains of the victims to be 
gathered, along with those of Saul and Jona 
than that had been suffered to lie in Jabesh- 
Gilead (beyond Jordan, not far from Mount 
Gilboa, where they fell), and they were buried 
—the Jatter in the sepulchre of their fathers, 
the former in some obscure place not men- 
tioned. ‘And after that,’ so runs the Record, 
“God was entreated for the land.’ The real 
mature of the deed——bow can it be defined 
otherwise than in Bryant’s words ?— 


“ «Ye were foully murdered, by helpless sons, 
sy the bands of wicked and cruel ones. 
Ye fell in your fresh and blooming prime, 
All innocent, for your father’s crime. 
He sinned—but he paid the price of bis guilt, 
When his blood by a nameless hand was spilt ; 
And the sceptre his children’s band should sway 
From his injured lineage passed away.’ ”’ 


What follows is so in accordance with 
the views of Friends, that it is believed the 
readers of the Intelligencer will generally 
unite with it. 

N.S. Folsom continues: “The advocates 
of plenary inspiration have adopted four 
ways of meeting these difficulties. One class 
of interpreters, including Dr. Cowles, pur- 
sues the policy of silence, and covers up the 
obnoxious features amid a profusion of ex- 
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planations of passages presenting no real dif” 
ficulty. Another class, like Calvin, frankly 
acknowledges the difficulty, and bows in suh. 

mission before ‘the unfathomableness of 
God’s counsels.’ A third class, represented 

by one of the writers quoted in Lange, ip. 

sists that ‘accurately considered, the deg. 

sion recorded by the Deuteronomists (xxiy, 

16), “ The fathers shall not be put to death 

for the children, neither the children for the 

fathers, but every man for his own sin,” per 

tains to private rights, and has no application 

to the higher right of God;’ that ‘the men 

and women and children and cattle were g 

propitiation to the Divine justice, in order 

that this might be glorified ’"—an explanation 

perhaps as rational as any that David or 
Joshua could find, but equivalent to assert 
ing that God has rights for whose s¢curity 

He must violate the rights of His dependent 
creatures ; that mankind are expected to glo 
rify as just in God what in human transac 
tions is infamously unjust! A fourth class, 

represented by Prof. H. L. Mansal, puts the 
matter in a shape slightly varying from the 
preceding, yet substantially the same, and 
holds that right in the mind of man is not 
the same with right in the mind of God. The 
first two methods are not even a feint of de 
fence. The last two virtually deny that man 
is the image and glory of God, and cause 
worse than a divorce between God and man 
on the ground of utter antagonism in what 
is deepest and supreme in each—the idea of 
right. 

“ Bearing on this matter of Divine direction 
is a measure subsequent to the army regula- 
tion prohibiting appropriation of spoil. At 
all the sackings of cities after that of Jericho, 
the people were allowed to take the spoil for 
themselves. Why? Was it not because they 
began to chafe and grow discontented on ac- 
count of being forbidden an indulgence al- 
lowed to soldiers of all other nations? It 
would thus seem a clear instance of Joshua’s 
having acted in the matter, not from a direct 
command given by Ged himself, or by an 
angel of God, or by dreams and visions al- 
ways infallible, but at times from inward im- 
pulse, or his best judgment, or prompted by 
declarations of ‘seers’. in the camp, the 
popular depcsitories of the divine oracles. It 
was a change, pot in what Dr. Cowles often 
calls ‘the divine policy,’ but in the meas- 
ures of the great Hebrew general. 

“The me hod we have pursued in interpret- 
ing the Scriptures is directly authorized by 
the modes of speech in use to day among an 
oriental people descended equally with the 
Hebrews from Abraham, their language also 
being related to the Hebrew as a sister dia- 
lect, and their present customs those of an- 
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cient Palestine. Says Sir Samuel Baker: | his life, received the interpretation of the 
<The conversation of the Arabs is in the| ‘prophet Gad, his seer,’ that a plague cut- 
exact style of the Old Testament. - Should a| ting down seventy thousand of his subjects 
famine afflict the country, “‘ The Lord called | was the punishment of his sin in taking a cen- 
for a famine and it came.” If in a dream | sus of them, and building an altar at the di- 
a particular course of action is suggested, | rection of the same divine oracle, ‘ offered 
“God has spoken and directed.” And an| burnt-offerings and peace-offerings’; and ‘so 
Arab scribe narrating the event would| the Lord was entreated for the land.’ Not 
say, “God appeared to him in a dream and | until more than two hundred years atterwards 
said.” With the Bible in one hand, and these | rang out in silver tones from the prophet 
unchanged tribes before the eyes, the veil of | Hosea, ‘I desired mercy, and not sacrifice.’ 
three thousand years is raised, and the living | Not until four hundred years after Hosea’s 
icture is a witness to the exactness of the| revelation came another voice of a nameless 
historical description’ (pp. 129, 130). This| prophet, impersonating the ancient prophet 
difference between oriental and occidental | Jonah, and in contrast with the Mosaic cov- 
modes of thought and speech it is essential| enant which bound the people not to show 
to consider in gathering the genuine import | mercy to their Gentile enemies, representing 
ef the contents of the Bible. God as wishing to save Nineveh, ‘ that great 
“ The theory, therefore, of plenary inspira- | city wherein are more than six-score thousand 
tion in the hands of its advocates is a reductio | persons that cannot discern between their 
ad absurdum. The nature of the deeds and | right hand and their left hand, and also much 
of the narratives of them must determine the | cattle.’ And not until the Christ came was 
nature of the inspiration ; and in instances | there one to voice the spirit of God and pro- 
like those already specified the inspiration | claim clearly, ‘ Love your enemies.’ 
was not Divine, but human in some of the| “God has indeed spoken to man all through 
the worst phases of humanity. There is dis-| the ages, and is still speaking. His Spirit 
coverable in the Record, as intimated at the | has been present in the chambers of human 
commencement of the present article, the ex- | thought, and waked ‘truths to perish never.’ 
istence of palpable mistakes of the Divine will| He still continues to make humanity His 
and character amid convictions of the en-| oracle, and the heart is conscious of His near- 
throned supremacy of righteousness. There| ness. But all excepting one, namely, Jesus 
is the visible hastening way of sacrifice and | Christ, as tested in the ages hitherto, have 
burnt-offering toward their being annulled ; | spoken of God under limitations, at times oc- 
there arises a vivid conception of them as | casioning error. Moreover, Jesus Himself is 
valueless in the sight of God, except as tokens| the Teacher of teachers, because He has 
of a self-sacrificing spirit. From Abraham | spoken best and highest through His own 
to Moses, from Moses to Samuel, and from | Spirit and life. Those, too, are still the best 
Samuel to the Christ are these stages of prog- | teachers among men who best conceive that 
ress clearly visible. To Abraham came the| spirit and life, and stand with Him near to 
voice, ‘I am the Almighty God; walk be-| the Heavenly Father and in closest sympathy 
fore Me and be thou perfect.’ Moses heard | with man. 
with inward ear the same Great Being pro-| ‘“ There were types of Him before He came. 
claiming Himself ‘the Lord God, gracious | The seven victims crucified on Gibeah of Saul, 
and merciful’; had first the Decalogue | foreshadowed and anticipated the one on Cal- 
printed on his own heart before he engraved | vary. They were ineach case ‘taken by wicked 
it on the tablets of stone for the people, or| hands and slain.’ In each case existed the 
laced the two great commandments in the | monstrous notion of the Divine justice appeased 
Socks of the law, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord | by the death of the innocent for the guilty ; 
thy God with all thy heart, soul, mind and|in the one, Jehovah was entreated for the 
strength, and thou shalt love thy neighbor as | land ; in the other, forthe world. Better yet 
thyself.’ Samuel and David saw in personal | the parallel, that each still pleads with men, 
matters the comparative superiority of obedi- | and will plead, until justice, and mercy, and 
ence to sacrifice: the former proclaiming,| the peace of God’s eternal good-will shall 
‘Hath the Lord delight in burnt-offerings | everywhere prevail. There, too, in the per- 
and sacrifices, asin obeying the voice of the|son of one of the mothers of the crucified 
Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacri- | seven, in the watchful, faithful, self forgetful 
fice’; and David, in his psalm of penitence, | motherly love of Rizpau, was manifested a 
acknowledging, ‘Thuu desirest not sacrifice, | pre-incarnation of the word in humanity more 
else would I[ give it; the sacrifice of God is a| than a thousand years before it took place in 
contrite heart.’ But all these believed in the | the person of Jesus Christ. 
efficacy of the public sacrifices to propitiate| ‘‘ By the elimination of what is erroneous or 
the Divine favor. David, toward the close of | transient in the Records, their essential in- 
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terest and instructiveness, their sublimity, 
and the beauty of holiness visible in them, 
are by no means lost. All that the mind 
verifies in them as truth remains forever. 
The contemplation of them, were it only as 
ideals of the past, in their simple, original 
form and costume, would be most suggestive, 
would furnish hints to higher truth and ex- 
cellence—like the Apollo Belvedere, which 
the artist never moulded from real sight of 
the god. There, too, in the New Testament, 
stands that ‘Name which is above every 
other name,’ whether of men or angels ; and 
in which believing, and walking with Him 
who bore it, in spirit and in life, we shall 
imbibe from Him 


‘The faith that looks through death,’ 


shall, at the close of life, be able to say with 
Him, in recognition of no dogma of pre-ex- 
istence nor any other, ‘And now, Father, 
glorify Thou me near to Thy own Self, with the 
glory which I had in Thy keeping [for me] be- 
fore the world was.’” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MINISTERIAL VISITS. 


“This meeting desires that you whom the 
Lord hath gifted with a public testimony for 
His name and truth, will, in this day of lib- 
erty, be diligent to visit the heritage of God 
in their meetings, and especially those least 
frequented.” P.E. 1695. 

he above clause heads the article on Min- 
isters in the first printed edition of the Disci- 
pline of London Yearly Meeting, issued in 
1783. 

As this was adopted in 1695 by the Yearly 
Meeting, so soon after Géorge Fox’s death, 
and whilst that meeting was composed of 
many of the fathers of our religious Society, 
it certainly should not be considered any new- 
fangled doctrine, or as deviating from the 
principles we profess, to revive and urge it now. 

Was this advice more generally followed 
by our ministers as well as other concerned 
Friends, we would not be so likely to hear or 
read such censorious remarks as those of N. 
H., in the Intelligencer of First month 23d. 

I presume Friends never had a testimony 
to silent meetings, but rather to wait in silence 
to enable *‘the people to renew their strength,” 
and when the Spirit giveth utterance, then to 
deliver the message for their edification and 
encouragement. 

This waiting might be a very short time, 
as it has been said that some of the early 
Friends (Wm. Penn, perhaps, for one) were 
known to commence preaching before they 
had reached their seats in the meeting house. 

A ministering Friend bas frequently re- 
marked, and I believe it to be a truth, that 


“the Society of Friends was never gathered 
around silent meetings.” I apprehend, in the’ 
earlier days, there were few entirely silent 
ones; and, if we may judge from those attrib- 
uted to Geo, Fox, Wm. Penn, and others of 
that day, as well as during the last eentury, 
the sermons delivered in many of them were 
not always short. 

They believed, with Paul, that, whilst 
preaching was regarded by some as “ foolish- 
ness,” nevertheless “it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe”; that this preaehing should not be 


in man’s wisdom, but in “ Christ the power of - 


God and the wisdom of God,” to “ the per- 
fecting of the saints,” and “the edifying of 
the body of Christ,” which is the Church. 

These worthies did not absent themselves 
from meetings lest there should be too much 
preaching, neither were they fearful of the 
charge of “religious dissipation,” but the 
“made religion the business of their lives,” 
and, not being afraid of having too many 
meetings, were constantly holding them, in 
public as well as private. 

In our day, as H. E. K. has well said, “ the 
larger number of meetings” are held in 
silence. Now, I believe, were all of us faith- 
ful, instead of there being less speaking and 
fewer ministers, there would hardly be a meet- 
ing held without some one being called to 
speak to edification. 

The concern of Lydia Ann Tomlinson 
(page 53 current volume) is worthy of the at- 
tention of our ministers and of members gen- 
erally, for it is well known that in our cities 
and towns a larger number of ministering 
Friends are to be found than in the rural sec- 
tions. Why is this? Are they so wedded to 
wealth and money-getting that these bus- 
iness centres become attractive in their eyes, 
and thus country meetings are weakened by 
their removal, and they themselves placed in 
the way of temptation ? 

The love of money is one of the greatest 
evils amongst us as a people. We see it con- 
stantly presenting itself in our meetings. 
There is nothing so unsettling as to mention 
a matter involving an expenditure of money ; 
whereas, were we like that eminent philan- 
thropist and Friend, Richard Reynolds, we 
would rather regard any talent we may have 
for accumulation as “one of the meanest of 
all talents,” yet for this also we should feel 
accountable unto God, and, instead of hoard- 
ing our gains, seek to do all the good we can 
with what we have been blest to accumulate, 
and thus render a good account of our stew- 
ardship. 

This money loving, I have feared, has often 
interfered with the religious labors of some, 
and there are others who are held back in 
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FRIENDS’ 
¢heir mission of love from a want of pecuni- 
ary means. These last should be aided by 
those having the ability. A Friend may be 
invited to go with another in his private car- 
riage to a meeting, and it is not regarded as 
improper; then why should it be amiss to 
prompt another to attend a certain meeting, 
and at the same time hand the funds to pay 
his fare in a public conveyance? 

Should there not be a willingness to go on 
such missions on the part of ministers and 
others, without waiting for a woe from the 
Almighty, as is said in the extract from J. 
Comly’s Journal (see issue Third month 20): 
“A good servant is a willing servant, who 
stands ready to obey his master’s will,” not 
waiting “until he is driven to his work by 
the terror of the rod of displeasure, or the 
aoe”? 

There are worthy Friends who have evi- 
dently received a gift in the ministry, who, 
for want of more frequent commingling with 
their fellow-professors, are dwarfed, and their 
ministry is not efficient in winning souls to 
Christ. As a consequence of this seclusive- 
ness, we hear, from those belonging to their 
particular meetings, fault-finding, criticising 
and carping at their ministerial labors, very 
much as in N. H.’s article, and thus their 
pathway is made a trying one; whereas, did 
they feel the same interest in other parts of 
our Society, or, feeling it, were they willing 
to manifest it by their presence at neighbor- 
ing meetings, they would be welcomed by 
these and much better appreciated at home. 

We are constantly hearing of the non- 
attendance of our smaller meetings, and of 
the discontinuance of others; whereas, I firmly 
believe, were our ministers to act up to the 
advice thus found in the London Discipline, 
there would be a renewal of life amongst us, 
and, instead of going down, new meetings 
would be built up. 

Hoping that there may be an increased at- 
tention to these smaller as well as some of the 
larger branches of our Society, and, by more 
frequent commingling in meetings for wor- 
ship, a brotherly love and interest in them 
may be manifested, I propose, if approved by 
the editors of the Intelligencer, to call attention 
to some of these, and the conveniences of 
reaching them. J. M. T. 

Philadelphia, Fourth mo., 1875. 


TRUTH-TELLING. 
He has gone but a little way in this matter 
who suppose that it is an easy thing for a man 
to speak the truth, “the thing he troweth ” ; 
































and that it is a casual function which may be 


fulfilled, at once, after any lapse of exercise. 


But, in the first place, the man who would 
speak the truth must know what he troweth. 
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To do that he must have an uncorrupted judg- 

ment. But some people’s judgments are so en- 

tirely gained over by vanity, selfishness, pas- 

sion, or inflated prejudices, and fancies long 

indulged in ; or they have the habit of looking 

at everything so carelessly, that they see noth- 

ing truly. Again, to speak truth, a man 

must not only have that martial courage which 

goes out with sound of drum and trumpet, to 

do and suffer great things, but that domestic 

courage which compels him to utter small- 
sounding truths in spite of present inconven- 
ience and outraged sensitiveness or sensibility. 
Truth-telling, in its highest sense, requires @ 
well-balanced mind. For instance, much ex- 
aggeration, perhaps the most, is occasioned by 
an impatient and easily-moved temperament, 
which longs to convey its own vivid impress- 
ions to other minds, and seeks by amplifying 
to gain the full measure of their sympathy. 
But a true man does not think what his hear- 
ers are feeling, but what he is saying.— Arthur 
Helps. 


suckin iaiieadeeienee 
From The Village Record. 
“HOW SHALL WE BEST BEAUTIFY OUR 
HOMES?” 


REMARKS OFFERED AT THE KENNETT FARMERS 


CLUB ON MARCH 6TH, IN RESPONSE TO THE ABOVE 
QUESTION. 


This subject when proposed for discussion 


was distasteful to some of the brethren, one 
of them objecting, remarked, “ We have had 
that subject before us often enough, I am 
tired of it.” 
the object of this organization, and essential 
to the interests of all parties engaged in agri- 
culture, ought we to become tired of it, or 
cease to agitate it occasionally, till we get our 
homes arranged in correspondence with a 
style of comfort and beauty required to form 
an attractive home? Beauty in a home, con- 
sists in the appropriate arrangement of the 
material at command, for the convenience 
and pleasure of those who are to enjoy it in 
their daily round of duty. Beauty may be 
developed in various channels. 


As the subject is legitimate to 


An air of 
beauty may be thrown about a pig-sty, con- 


sidered in its appropriate use and location, 


though it would not be beautiful placed in a 
front yard. You might offer comfort to his 
honor Mr. Pig, and receive from him the 
grunt of satisfaction with his quarters, in an 
enclosure disgusting to most persons, when, by 
a different arrangement, without additional 
cost in cash or labor, the appropriate conven- 
ience would impart an air of beauty, not in 
the least discomforting to piggy, and more 
satisfactory to his biped neighbors. 

While there are those amongst us who 
dump their winter’s coal in a heap before the 
sitting-room window, deposit their rails in the 
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front entrance to the house, place their apple 
bags for a few weeks’ sojourn on the front 


porch, and practice other similar mistakes, 
there is yet something to be done towards 
toning the taste, even though you may fail in 
inspiring a love for the beautiful in those who 
thus practice. 

We need no artificial decoration or costly 
statuary to make country homes attractive. 
A few natural growths, selected from the va- 
ried trees, shrubs and flowers, which are lux- 
uriously scattered over the earth, form ap- 
propriate home decorations. Flowers are 
costly ornaments where labor is scarce, and 
the culture produces oppression. To those 
who have the taste, leisure and strength, at 
command, they are an inexhaustible source 
of pleasure, singly or in groups, with an eye 
to color and succession of bloom. They are 
inspiring to most persons, and impress us 
with a sense of refined beauty. Trees, flow- 
ering shrubs, and perennial flowers, with 
an underview of grass, make attractive en- 
closures about a home. These, selected with 
care and judiciously planted, require but lit- 
tle labor to keep them in order. Some top 
dress for the grass, compost on the flower 
roots, hostility to weeds, and attention to 
straggling and decayed limbs, repay the labor 
by their beauty, yield, comfort in shade, and 
protection from strong winds. The addition 
of flowers here and there greatly increases 
the charm. 

Taste may be shown and convenience in- 
creased by the arrangement of out-houses, 
wood-piles, coal-bins, and other needed accom- 
modations, placed in juxtaposition for advan- 
tage in their respective uses, concealing any 
ugliness which may intrude on the general 
good taste. A bushy evergreen may form a 
screen or a wandering vine conceal a deform- 
ity and afford a charm to the eye, and fruit 
for the table. 

There are few places in the wide world that 
present so many attractive homes in the same 
amount of space as Chester county and East- 
ern Pennsylvania. Beauty is inspiring and 
the love of it contagious. If we can insti- 
tute a taste, practical for those who have not 
the command of expensive ornaments, we 
shall witness still greater improvement. Most 
people desire to have their surroundings as 
nice as are their neighbors’, if it does not in- 
cur expense. 

There is a great change in the aspect of the 
country within half a century. Could a Rip 
Van Wiokle rouse from a sleep of twenty 
years, he would not know the place of his na- 
tivity. The spirit of culture, and of appre- 
ciation of the beautiful, has aided this change. 


We owe much of this early development of 


taste in decorating our homes to three indi- 





viduals. Their persevering and indefatigable) 
labor produce gratifying results. John Ban’ 
tram, a native of Darby, then Chester, now 

Delaware county, inherited a large tract of) 
land, near Philadelphia. To the culture of 
his farm, he added a botanical garden, the” 
first one planted on this continent; small in” 
the beginning, it grew in importance for pleas. 

ure and profit. He built himself a house, 

surrounded it with trees, and beautified it with 

flowers. These he dedicated 


“To God alone, Almighty Lord, 
The Holy One, by me adored.” 


He lived a peaceful, active life, accom- 
plished much work of various kinds, and 


gained rich enjoyment till 


‘* Fully ripe, like the ear of the reaper, 
He met the cold messenger’s word,” 


and left a legacy of rational employment to 


those who, prompted by his example of cul- 


ture and taste, resolved to worship at the 
shrine of the beautiful. 


Cotemporary with Bartram, Humphrey 
Marshall commenced a botanical garden on 


the Brandywine. Leaving the parental roof, to 
locate on a farm where Marshallton now 
stands, he carried his interest in plants with 


him, and in addition to the conduct of the 
farm established a botanical garden, and or- 
namented his grounds with choice trees and 
shrubs. Many of these are yet standing mon- 
uments of his interest and care. In horticul- 
ture, his cultivation of flowers was bestowed 
on the hardy specimens more than those 
which required hot-house accommodations, 
In the ripeness of age, after a well-spent life, 
he, too, passed to rest. 

The junior in this trio was John Jackson. 
While yet in boy-life he planted a dimin- 
utive white pine (Pinus strobus), which, dur- 
ing its growth to a magnificent tree, towering 
high above its surroundings, gathered around 
it a varied family of trees, shrubs and flowers. 
John was a decided horticulturist, and self- 
taught botanist, who, in addition to a labori- 
ous farm life, found time to cultivate numer. 
ous specimens of plants, for pleasure and profit. 
Many of the Virginia thorn (Cratageus cor- 
dato) hedges of that day were cultivated by 
him from seed until they were prepared for 
planting in hedge. Ornamental trees, shrubs 
and orchard fruit were furnished from his 
nursery. When the necessities of life were 
supplied, and age tempered his desire for 
profit, he retired from farm duties and de- 
voted himeelf to his garden. He was a cheer- 
ing specimen of happy old age, as he walked 
among his flowers to the music of birds, now 
and then stooping to greet his favorites with 
some appropriate couplet, before the morning 
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sun had brushed the dew from their delicate 
leaves. Calmly he passed from earth, “ in 
Jove and peace with all the world,” as he ex- 

ressed himself on his death-hed. Pierce’s 
Park, which in the commencement was a col- 
lection of varied exotics, was planted in 1800. 
Many of these majestic old trees remain as 
monuments of the taste of the brothers who 

lanted them, and a charm of interest and 
pleasure to those who are privileged to enjoy 
their solemn grandeur. Dr. Wm. Darlington 
performed a conspicuous part in promoting an 
interest in flowers, through his native county 
of Chester. His Flora Cestrica, replete with 
descriptions and history of our indigenous 
plants and trees, is a valuable aid for the stu- 
dent in botany. Joshua Hoopes was a dear 
old lover of trees and plants. His lectures 
on botany and his instructions to the young 
can be recalled by some of the old persons of 
the present time. 

Dr. E. Michener, a devoted student of nat- 
ural science, yet remains with us, a specimen 
of ripe old age, enriched by a love for the 
beautiful. His earnest work and interest in 
instructing others demands our respect. Many 
others in Chester county and its vicinity might | 
be mentioned who appreciate this love for the 
beautiful, and are active in promoting its cul- 
tivation. Let us not be weary of well doing, 
nor tired of referring to a subject so replete 
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grew darker. And when the end came she 
yielded her spirit to Him who gave it with 
childlike confidence, and so passed through 
the grave and gate of death to her joyful 
resurrection. 

She will be most missed in the beautiful 
ancestral home which she made the centre of 
a delightful hospitality, and of gentle chari- 
ties; missed too in the social circle to which 
her intelligence and genial nature made her 
ever welcome. Still more will the absence 
of the kind face be felt by those “ called to 
struggle through dark ways.” 

Those who have learned the lesson of her 
life of energetic well-doing, and of the pathetic 
beauty of her latter days, will derive from 
these memories an enduring consolation.— 
Germantown Telegraph. 


CONVERSATION, 


Among home amusements the best is the 
good old habit of conversation, the a 
over the events of the day, in bright an 
quick play of wit and fancy, the story which 
brings the laugh, and the speaking the good 
and kind and true things, which all have in 
their heaits. It is not so much by dwelling 
upou what members of the family have in 
common, as bringing each to the other some- 
thing interesting and amusing, that home life 
is to be made cheerful and joyous. Each one 








with the essentials that endear home, and af- | must do his part to make conversation genial 


ford rational pleasure to those whose culture 
enables them to enjoy simple pleasures. 


o—~en- 


ELIZABETH RODMAN FISHER. 


The news of the death* of this excellent 
woman, beloved and honored wherever known, 
has carried grief into many a household. 
Endowed with fine powers of mind, with re- 
markable strength of character, and great 
kindliness and generosity of heart, she devoted 
her gifts to the happiness and well-being of 
others; and her life has been a blessing to all 
around her. In proportion to the wide extent 
of her influence is the sorrow for her loss, 
which yet is tempered by the thought that 
she is at rest. 

Many months ago she entered the valley of 
the shadow of death, with the full conscious- 
ness of whither her steps were leading. Day 
by day the destroying angel came nearer, 
bowed the vigorous form, robbed the helpful 
hand of its power, and by degrees narrowed 





the sphere of her influence to the chamber of 


sickness. With an unfaltering faith, with a 
courage and patience that were sublime, she 
looked God’s messenger in the face, fearing 
no evil, and making no murmur as the way 





* Elizabeth R. Fisher died at her home Wakefield, 
near Germantown, on the 6th of Second month, 
1875.—Eps. 


and happy. We are too ready to converse 
with newspapers and books, to seek some 
companion at the store, hotel or club-room, 
and to forget that home is anything more 
than a place to sleep and eat in. The revival 
of conversation, the entertainment of one an- 
other, as a roomful of people will entertain 
themselves, is one secret of a happy home. 
Wherever it is wanting, disease has struck into 
the root of the tree; there is a want which is 
felt with increasing force as time goes on. 
Conversation in many cases is just what pre- 
vents many people from relapsing into utter 
selfishness at their firesides. This conversa- 
tion should not simply occupy husband and 
wife and other older members of the family, 
but extend itself to the children. Parents 
should be careful to talk with them, to enter 
into their life, to share their trifles, to assist in 
their studies, to meet them in the thoughts and 
feelings of theirchildhood. It is a great step 
in education, when around the evening lamp 
are gathered the different members of a large 
family, sharing their occupations with one 
another, the older assisting the younger, each 
one contributing to the entertainment of the 
other, and all feeling that the evening has 
passed only too rapidly away. This is the 
truest and best amusement. It is the health 
education of great and noble charactess. 
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There is the freedom, the breadth, the joyous- 
ness of natural life. The time spent thus by 
parents, in the higher entertainment of their 
children, bears a harvest of eternal blessings, 
and winter evenings furnish just the time.— 
Churchman. 








LOCAL INFORMATION. 
MILLVILLE, CoLuMsIA county, Pa. 

The school we wish to re-establish is the old 
Greenwood Seminary, once a very flourishing 
school, got up principally by Friends. Our 
meeting having long felt the need of a school, 
we have, at last, concluded to try the exper- 
iment, and wish to get a good male teacher 
to start with. Our own pupils will average 
thirty or thirty-five; but we hope to make an 
average of fifty, and think we can, if we start 
with a good teacher. Our situation is free 
from the temptations surrounding many other 
schools, 

The advertisement for a teacher that we 
have had in the Intelligencer for several 
weeks past has only been answered by fe- 
males. We prefer a male teacher, and hope 
a suitable one will shortly apply. 

Tomas E. Eves. 
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Notice.—We continue to receive commu- 
nications concerning the Kansas and Nebraska 
sufferers, We would refer those who wish to 
contribute to these, to Nos. 7 and 8 of this 
paper, where the names of Friends authorized 
to receive subscriptions will: be found. In 
addition to these, Samael B. Walton, of West 
Liberty, Muscatine county, Iowa, and Jesse 
Holmes, of the same place, have expressed a 
willingness to receive and distribute any aid 
that may be forwarded t» them. 

Women’s MEETINGS.—Tke question 
“whether the best interests of our Society will 
not be advanced by abolishing women’s meet- 
ings as distinctive organizations,” presented 
in an essay in No. 4 of the present Vol., has 
called forth further expression on the part of 
our correspondents. In our last issue we pub- 
lished the views of one of these, favoring the 
proposed change. 

From a private letter, lately received, we 
take the following paragraphs, which offer the 
only objections to their abolishment that have 
come to hand. The writer says: 
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“Without any disposition improperly to criti. | 
cise, I would simply ask whether thou dost not 
think, that when a Friend feels a concern tg 
propose any change in the regulations of our 
meetings, or the order of the Society, he ought 
not to open his concern in meetings for busi.” 
ness, in preference to publishing it in a publi¢ 
paper. Would not such a course have g 
greater tendency to maintain the unity of the 
body ? 

“The suggestion in a previous number of thig 
paper ‘to abolish women’s business meetings, 
I think, is not an advance, but a retrograde — 
movement ; and, as faras I can judge, in rela 
tion to our (N. Y.) Yearly Meeting, would be 
very injurious. Much more could be said 
upon the subject, but I do not at present wish 
to enlarge.” 

We do not hold the views of our friend 
respecting the proper place for bringing an 
exercise before the body of the Society. The 
dissemination of diverse views through the 
columns of our paper, when the arguments 
presented are clothed in clear, forcible and 
kind language, can have no other than a bene- 
ficial tendency. The abrasion of thought 
against thought brings out the latent lustre 
that lies hidden within. Oftentimes we hold, as 
convictions, and cherish them, too, certain 
opinions that are simply traditional or the re- 
sult of education. It is only as we carefully, 
thoughtfully, and, we may add, thoroughly, 
examine a question, that we are able to deter- 
mine its value. If the point be one of vital 
interest to our own or the church’s welfare, 
we should with greater accuracy weigh the 
testimony for and against. When we have 
thus proceeded, we are prepared intelligently 
to consider in our meetings for discipline the 
various propositions that are introduced 
therein. Sitting down in a waiting condition, 
craving the light of beat Wisdom, to further 
illuminate the intelligent reason that has al- 
ready given its verdict for or against the mat- 
ter before the meeting—hearing and respond- 
ing as the case may be—are we not more 
likely to reach such conclusions as are for the 
highest good of the whole body ? 

As regards the present question, we, who are 
members of large meetings where there are 
always a sufficient number present to conduct 
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i enc annonces 
separate business meetings, may not have given 
due consideration to the weakness of little 
gatherings in rural and village neighborhoods, 
nor properly reflected on the disadvantages 
they labor under to keep up their meetings 
for discipline. 


In every religious organization there is the 
game tendency to leave the management of 
business matters in the hands of a few that 
we observe in our own; and, as there seems no 
help for it, is it not best for us to accept things 
that we cannot alter and make the most of 
what we have? There is a case in point that 
pecurred in a branch of one of our city Monthly 


ington on the occasion of the funeral, and a feeling 
and instructive discourse was delivered. 


CHANDLER.—At her residence, in Lloydsville, 
Belmont county, Ohio, on the 23d of Third month, 
1875, Jane, widow of Swithin Chandler, in the 57th 
year of her age; a member of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

LEE.—At his residence, near Somerton, Belmont 
county, Ohio, on the 25th of Third month, 1875, 
John E. Lee; a member and Elder of Still Water 
Monthly Meeting. His remains were interred in 
Friends’ burying-ground at Quaker City. 


NICHOLS.—At his residence, near Olatha, John- 
son county, Kansas, on the 19th of Third month, 
1875, Thomas T. Nichols, formerly of Belmont co., 
Ohio, in the 8lst year of his age; a member of 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. Of him it may truly 
be said, he was an honest man; his quiet, exemp- 
lary life giving this evidence. 















Meetings within the past week, and, we might 
add, is not infrequent among them. There 
were present at the meeting four men and 
seven women. There were no cases for the 
exercise of discipline to come before the meet- 
ing. The caretaker had failed to make a fire 
in the men’s end of the house, and yet, because 
of the organic law of the Society, those four 
men felt required to retire from the comfort- 
able room in which for one hour of gathered 
silence they had mingled in Christian fellow- 
ship with their sisters, and, in the discomfort 
of a cold apartment, with a number so insig- 
nificant that if added to the cheerlessness of 
the occasion, sacrifice on the altar of usage 
the comfort, and, we might add, the influence, 
that, had they remained and held a united 
preparative meeting, would have inereased 
rather than lessened its interests. 


Throughout the length and breadth of the 
Society of Friends there are very many meet 
ings similarly circumstanced, and we believe 


‘that it is right to make inquiry on this sub- 


ject ; for we are convinced that altered condi- 


tions of Society make changes in discipline’ 


necessary. While Divine Truth (and all 


truth is divine) remains unchanged, the pro- 


cesses by which it reaches our understandings 
and becomes sealed as conviction, vary with 
the increasing light of a broadening culture, 
and the necessities it involves. 





DIED. 


COX.—At Macedon, on the 24th of Third month, 
1875, Thomas C. Cox, in the 49th year of his age; 
@ member of Wapsinonoe Monthly Meeting, lowa. 

There was an evidence afforded that he was pre- 












PHILLIPS.—At his residence, Schomberg King, 


Ontario, on the 28th of 2d month, 1875, Isaac 8S. 
Phillips, aged 59 years. 
an exemplary Elder of Yonge Street Monthly Meet- 
ing, of which he was a constant attender as well as 
an active member. 


He was for several years 


SMITH.—In Saratoga, N. Y., on the 28th of Third 


month, 1875, at the residence of her brother, Henry 
H. Mosher, Isabella M. Smith, in the 78th year of 
her age; a member of Scipio Monthly Meeting. 


WILLIAMS.—At Waterford, Loudon county, Va., 


on the 12th inst., Mary E., wifeof Wm. Williams, 
and daughter of the late Isaac and Susan Walker, 
aged 52 years. 


TITUS.—At her residence, in Westbury, Long 
Island, on the 19th of First month, 1875, Zippora 
Titus, in the 89th year of her age. 

Although not a member of the Society of Friends, 
she, through a long life, by her amiable and con- 
sistent deportment, gave evidence that she had been 
trained in the way she should go, and in old age 
did not depart from it. Soon after her birth her 
parents, by convincement of the rectitude of our 
principles, became our members and were con- 
cerned for the right training of their children. Thus 
their daughter, here alluded to, while strength of 
body permitted, was steady in the attendance of 
our meetings for worship twice in the week. 

In plainness of dress and language, and kindness 
and moderation in all things, she gave evidence that 
she believed in and desired to support the testi- 
monies Friends have borne to the world. For sev- 
eral years before her decease her strength of body 
and mind failed, but, through all, her patient resigna- 
tion and the sweetness and cheerfulness of her spirit 
were manifest, strongly attaching in love those ac- 
quainted with her, especially the relatives with 
whom she resided. 


COOK.—At the residence of Thomas Trago, Dru- 
more, Lancaster county, Pa., on the 2d of Fourth 
month, Orpha Cook, aged 64 years; a member of 
West Grove Meeting, Chester county. 





“ Every rock in the desert, every boulder 
on the plain, every pebble by the brook-side, 
every grain of sand on the seashore, is re- 
plete with lessons of wisdom to the mind that 
is fitted to receive and comprehend their sub- 


pared for the change. A meeting was held at Farm- | lime import.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 44. 
(Continued from page 123.) 


OUR FIRST WEEK ON THE NILE. 


A Christmas eve gathering of our impro- 
vised party of ten, on board the Dahabeah 
Swallow, of which we are to make a floating 
hotel during our proposed visit to Upper 
Egypt, was a very appropriate beginning to 
lifeafloat. The streets of Cairo were lighted 
for the night, and the carriage-lamps were 
moving to and fro along the crowded thor- 
oughfares, when, at six o’clock in the even- 
ing, we bade adieu to our hotel and were 
driven down to the shore of the Nile at 
Boulak. It is quite dark when the carriages 
stop on the bank, and we have only our lan- 
terns to guide us to the boat, which does not 
seem to be just at hand. Our conductor sends 
us onward under the guidance of an Arab, 
who is supposed to know the way, and we 
stumble along a precipitous path for a con- 
siderable distance, only to be recalled in a 
few minutes, when we seat ourselves again in 
the carriages and are driven to another point 
on the river, where, at length, the Swallow’s 
friendly lights are seen, and we are received 
on the cheerful little craft. We find a neat 
table spread in the saloon, and our cabins 
ready to receive us, and very soon are seated 
around thesocial board. We have four guests 
for the evening—a well-prepared, well-served 
dinner—and soon feel quite social together. 
I have heard of the arrogance of English 
travelers, but have never seen it illustrated, 
and certainly the present company are as 
kindly as one could wish, and our first even- 
ing passes pleasantly. 

We have almost a full moon, and loiter an 
hour or two after dinner, on the upper deck, 
in conversation, before bidding adieu to the 
guests and retiring to rest. Very amusing 
were our discoveries of necessities not before 
thought of, and untiring the kindness and 
patience of our good dragoman, who does what 
he can and promises everything else. One 
finds she has not the linen sheets she expected, 
another finds no looking-glass, another has 
no drawers in her cabin, and yet another has 
no hooks on which to hang the various artic- 
les of attire that must go with us in all our 
wanderings; but sleep comes and rest, not- 
withstanding the unseasonable antics of lively 
rats in the various parts of the boat; and the 
Christmas morning rises tranquil, but misty. 
We spend the day anchored by the river side, 
while the faithful Abram, our dragoman, 
strives to make all things satisfactory to the 
company before starting on the voyage. The 
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I 
day is warm, even sultry, and the task oF 
writing a last letter during our day of waig 
ing is quite work enough. Having had ogp 
winter during the summer in the high Engg 
dine, it is just, perhaps, that we should hagg 
summer at Christmas on the Nile. The day 
wears on as we sit dreamily resting on the 
shadowed deck, admiring the fair and tray 
quil scene before us. Over yonder are the 
Mokattan Heights, and just in front, we egg! 
see the great dome and slender, spear likg 
minarets of the Mosque of Mehemit Ali, blue 
and mist-enshrouded, while the island of 
Rhoda, pointed out by Arab tradition as the 
place where the babe Moses was found in his 
perilous hiding-place by the tender-hearted 
daughter of Pharaoh, presents a most pleas 
ing appearance in the nearer distance. Pal. 
aces rise from the river bank, and pleasure 
grounds, once a favorite resort of the people 
of Cairo, are attractive in the distance; bug” 
the weather is too warm to make an excun 
sion to the historic isle. At eventide our let. 
ters arrive; our principal wants, discovered 
at the eleventh hour, are supplied, and we 
lift anchor, set our sails, and float peacefully 
away, by moonlight, toward the land of mys 
tery. 

The morning finds us anchored in front of 
the site of ancient Memphis and the Pyra. 
mids of Sakkarah. Here we are to spend the 
day, and visit the interesting ruins. As soon 
as we have breakfasted, we go on shore, ac- 
cept the services of the patient little donkeys 
that await us, and are on our way to the site 
of ancient Memphis. The little village of 
Bedreshayn is soon passed, and on we go under 
palm-trees, over fertile fields of tender green, 
and in a few minutes have reached the con- 
fused heaps of earth, which are all that re 
main of the glories of the city of which 
Strabo, a few years before the Christian era, 
says: “The city is large and populous, next 
to Alexandria in size, and, like it, filled with. 
foreign residents. Before it are some lakes; 
but the palaces, situated once in an elevated 7 
spot, and reaching down to the lower part of 
the city, are now ruined and deserted.” We 
also read that, twelve hundred years later, 
“The ruins of Memphis- occupy a space half 
a day’s journey every way ;” and that “ they 
still offer to the eyes of the spectator a collec: | 
tion of marvels which strike the mind with ~ 
wonder, and which the most eloquent might | 
in vain attempt to describe.” But, as we see 
it now, with the deep deposit of Nile mud, 
we smile to think how the enthusiast must be 
confounded when he comes here to find some 
suggestion of the doings of a great people. 
Our dragoman, Abram the faithful, calls our 
attention to an irregular mass of dirty stone 
lying in a muddy pool. This, we found, is 
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supposed to be one of the statues mentioned 
Herodotus and Diodorus as erected by 
#Sesostris,” in front of the Temple of Phtah. 
These were from 45 to 50 feet high; but this 
js broken at the feet, and part of the cap is 
wanting, and, as it lies on its face in the pool, 
we can form no opinion of the appearance of 
this sculptured semblance of Rameses. Mur- 
ray says: “The expression of the face, which 
is perfectly preserved, is very beautiful; and, 
by going down into the hollow, a good view 
may be obtained of the features, which are 
sharp cut and most delicately finished.” But 
to day, the waters are around it, and we de- 
cline to dismount and go down into the mud 
to make investigations. This interesting stone 
was given by its discoverers, Caviglia and 
Sloane, to the British Museum, on condition 
of its being taken to England; but no at- 
tempt has ever been made to remove it. We 
are shown a few more relics which have been 
dug up, but they are strangely uninteresting, 
and we are quickly ready to ride on toward 
Sakkarah. 

We have a good road, raised up sufficiently 
above the plain to escape the waters of the 
high Nile, and on we go merrily, under ac- 
cacias and by groves of palms, and then 
through fields of clover and of beans. In 
some places the waters have only now evapo- 
rated sufficiently to admit the plough, and 
the dusky fellaheen are busy breaking up 
the black soil, preparatory to planting. In 
other spots, the waters yet remain, and several 
more weeks must elapse before the land can 
be sown. I was struck with the very clear 
definition of the line between the green valley 
of the Nile and the arid sand of the desert. 
It was like a sea beach on which the wave of 
fertility rolls higher or subsides, as the river 
god smiles more or less kindly on the subject, 
and. We have about ten minutes’ ride up 
desert slopes, and then dismount in the pres- 
ence of the entrance to the Apis Mausoleum. 
Osiris, or the Divine Spirit of Good, was wor- 
shipped by the ancient Egyptians, under the 
form of Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis. 
“ Apis,” says Plutarch, “ was a fair and beau- 
tiful image of the soul of Osiris.” Accord- 
ing to Herodotus, “ A pis, also called Epaphus, 
is a young bull whose mother can have no 
other offspring, and who is reported by the 
Egyptians to conceive from lightning sent 
from heaven, and thus to produce the god 
eee. He is known by certain marks: his hair 
is black ; on his forehead is a white, triangular 
spot ; on his back an eagle, and a beetle under 
his tongue; and the hair of his tail is double.” 

The consecrated bull was kept at Memphis, 
where his worship was specially observed. 
The soul of Osiris was supposed to have mi- 
grated into this animal, and was thus man- 
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ifested to man through successive ages. When 
the Apis died, certain priests, chosen for this 
duty, went inquest of another, who was known 
by the signs mentioned in the sacred books. But 
if the sacred animal lived more than twenty- 
five years he was drowned with great cere- 
mony, his body emba!med, and he was hon- 
ored with a grand funeral procession; and if 
he died a natural death, his obsequies were 
celebrated with yet greater magnificence. The 
burial-place has recently (1860-61) been dis- 
covered by Marriette, and we are now stand- 
ing at the entrance. 
cleared away from the opening of an arched 
gallery hewn in the rock, about twenty feet 
in height and breadth, and two thousand feet 
in length (besides a lateral gallery). 
enter with lighted candles into this stupend- 
ous place of burial, and have not proceeded 
far when we find on either side the rock cham- 
bers in which the sacred bulls were buried. 
We look curiously down into the pits, but 
Abram warns us to be careful and not step 
too near, and the depth would make a fall 
dangerous. The mighty sarcophagi are of 
polished granite, and measure, on an average, 
thirteen feet in length by seven feet six inches 
in breadth, and eleven feet in height. 
recesses are never opposite each other, though 
on both sides of the gallery. 
them are steps for the purpose of descending 


The sand has been 


We 


The 
Into one of 


and examining the sarcophagus, which is 
sculptured with hiereatyvbion There are 
ladders placed, by means of which we may | 
ascend to the top of the sarcophagus and see 
for ourselves that the receptacle is large 
enough to hold four or five persons sitting. 
The mummied occupants have all been re- 
moved, no vestiges whatever remaining when, 
the gallery was opened by Marriette. We 
greatly admired the clearness of the hiero- 
glyphic drawing, in which a very few lines are 
made to give a striking semblance of a bird, 
a fish, or aserpent; and the symbolic inscrip- 
tion was as clear and sharp as if written yes- 
terday. The great sarcophagi are beautifully 
polished, and so massive that it must ever 
remain a wonder how human hands could 
bring them into this gallery and deposit them 
so accurately in their. appointed places. 
When first opened, the walls of the vaults 
were covered with stele, or inscribed tablets, 
placed there by individuals who, on certain 
annual festivals, or on the occasion of the 
death and burial of an Apis, came to per- 
form an act of worship at his temple and 
tomb. All of these votive tablets that were 
of any importance have been removed, and 
are in the Louvre at Paris; but some yet re- 
main. After satisfying our curiosity in re- 
gard to the strange mausoleum of the sacred 
bulls, we are led out again into the daylight 


























































and take a heavy walk through the sand to 
another revelation of late excavators,—the 
tomb of Tih, a priest, who lived at Memphis 
(3700 B. C., according to Marriette) under the 
fifth dynasty. The desert sands have buried 
the memorial temple up to its very top, but 
‘the indefatigable investigators have revealed 
the wondrous secrets which the envious sands 
“are striving to hide, and we descend the sandy 
incline, I know not how many feet, and find 
the floor of the court of the temple and part 
of the walls and pillars, which are adorned 
with the finest carving illustrating the vari- 
ous scenes of domestic life, of husbandry, of 
funeral rites, of boats navigating the Nile, of 
tributaries bearing offerings, of workmen 
making pottery, and of the notable Tih him- 
self, performing feats of sportsmanship. The 
scenes are full of life and spirit, and the col- 
ering of many of the raised figures, though 
undoubtedly much injured by tourists, is yet 
very striking. We are told by Diodorus, 
that “the Egyptians call their houses host- 
elries, on account of the short period during 
which they inhabit them, but their tombs, 
‘they call eternal dwelling-places.” Accord- 
ingly the priest built this tomb during his 
lifetime, and depicted on its walls the happy 
scenes in which his life had been passed ; but 
we find no symbolic representation of the 
eternal life of the soul on the walls of the 
chambers. 

There are many other interesting tombs at 


_ ‘this place ; indeed, the whole surrounding 


desert is one vast sepulchre; but we have 
‘been shown the finest, and are now willing to 
return to our Dahabeah. Eleven pyramids, 
much degraded by the action of the atmos- 
phere, and, perhaps, the attrition of the desert 
sands, stand om the Sakkarah plateau, one of 
which is supposed to belong to the first dy- 
nasty, and to be the most ancient monument 
in the world. Their form, and the rainless 
climate, without frost, give them a durability 
that none other of man’s edifices can boast, 
and they have long outlasted the memory of 
the race who reared them amoug the shifting 
desert sands. These are of much interest to 
the archeologist ,but we do not examine them 
very minutely, being content to believe as the 
wise men prescribe. 

A soft breeze is blowing when we reach our 
little ship of the Nile, and we soon raise our 
pointed, insect-like wings and are wafted 
swiftly away up the great river, which flows 
rapidly northward with its muddy tribute to 
the Delta. We are dancing on merrily in 
our gay career when, with a sudden jar, we 
are brought to a stand still. The little ship 
has struck a sand bank which lay, unsuspected 
of the steersman, in the midst of the stream, 
and now, how shall we get off? The tall sails 
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are furled, and our men take great polls makes 


push, and some of them leap out into ag 
water which reaches not so far as their waisigh *¢* ; 
and by means of a rope pull and pull, hag OT - 
the Swallow remains obstinately perched ggg #18 ° 
the unfortunate bank while the favoring a 


breeze blows vainly past her. But here con 














another bird of passage like unto our 9 ~~ 
but smaller and lighter, and she stretches of ary 
friendly hand, and our boatmen call on 4 eet 
lah and invoke the help of the Prophet, an ai 
off we go again up the river. The friend retu tt 
Delta having done us se good a turn, indulg ll 


in some playful gibes and then sails onward, 









leaving us behind in the dying breeze. eo 

The next morning we awake to find oun re 
selves resting again by the bank, with « . 
smart Delta just at hand, both becalmed, eS 
Our first Sabbath-day on the Nile, Twelfth and ¢ 


month 27th, is, then, to be really and truly 
a day of rest not only for ourselves, but for 
the dusky boatmen who had to work so hard 
yesterday. On the bank is the little mud 
town of Kafr-el-Jyat, and we see the women, 
carrying huge water-jars, coming down to the 
river for water. It seems a favorable oppor 
tunity to interview these shy creatures, and 
we take a stroll along the river, so timin 

our movements as to meet them before their 
jars are filled. Seeing we are only sister 
women, they uncover their faces and receive 
us smilingly, evidently pleased to be noticed, 
They are good-looking, erect, and not un-j 
happy in appearance this fine day, when even 
the solemn and silent land of Egypt looks 
joyous. We admire the gold and silver orna- 
ments with which their necks and wrists are 
encircled. Then I try to lift one of the jars 
which is now filled with water, and find it 
very heavy, weighing more than a hundred 
pounds, I think. One of the women, a slen- 
der little creature, approached, laughing, and 
with the help of another, lightly raised it, and 
poised it on the round cushion on her head, 
drew her thin black robe about her face, and 
started off, erect and graceful, toward the vil- 
lage, beckoning us to follow. The whole 
party are soon ready, and one woman puts” 
down a little child she has been carrying on 
her shoulder, fills her jar, and takes a little 
jar which holds about a quart, fills it and 
places it on the head of the tiny burden- 
bearer, who laughingly receives it on a little 
cushion of grass, and then the whole troop 
march homeward. Some of the gentlemen 
now appearing, they forget not to cover their 
faces as they walk up the slippery bank. 
They hardly touch the great jars at all after 
they are once placed on the head, and seem 
to carry them with entire ease. Their vill 

is shaded with date-palms, and is fenced m 
by the strong mid-rib of the leaf, which 
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makes an efficient barrier. The little mud 
puts, scarcely better than holes in the earth, 
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baskets and eight mats. This teacher adds— 
“We are hindered much in the boys’ work, 


are their homes, and a rude mosque presides | on account of the scarcity of material.” 


over the humble town. The first recorded 
king of Egypt, Menes, is said, by Herodotus, 
to have turned the Nile from its old course, 
under the Lybian hills, into a more western 
channel cut by him, thus making a large tract 
of dry land, on which he built the city of 
Memphis. At the point where the river was 
turned off he constructed dykes, to prevent its 
returning into its old channel and overwhelm- 
jng the new city; and, though no trace of 
these dykes now remain, it is believed this 

int is the site of the great work. 

In the afternoon a breeze springs up, and 
our sails are promptly spread, and onward we 

again. But, how chill it is! Our warm- 
est wraps are none too much as day declines, 
and a most brilliant sunset ends our first Sab- 
path-day on the Nile. The brightness of the 
stars on such an evening as this is the theme 
of much eloquence, and one is tempted to lin- 
ger on the chill deck, and watch the familiar 
sentinels of night as they mount upward or 
decline from the celestial vault. The Great 
Dipper, with its pointer stars, is quite out of 
sight, but the lesser Bear is so clearly defined, 
and the polar star so intensely bright, that it 
needs no indicator. One of our fellow-trav- 
elers is so impressed with the diamond-like 
intensity of Sirius that he thinks it some 


qsouthern luminary never seen in regions so 


far north as England, but we are not far 
enough south yet for the Southern Cross. 
8. R. 
First month 3d, 1875. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 


No. 39. 


The accounts of our schools in South Caro- 
lina for Third month continue to be of an 
encouraging character. 

Sixty-two on the roll, with an average at- 
tendance of fifty-four; of these only four are 
over sixteen years of age—thirty-six write in 
copy-books and sixteen on slates. 

One of the teachers remarks, “I think we 
can report progress during the past month. 
As yet we have had little or no falling off in 
numbers. The vegetable picking season is 
close upon us, and we are saving up our holi- 
days until then, partially to favor the child- 
ren and the school.” 

The teacher of the Industrial Department 
specifies nine garments made during the month, 
in which are included one each of coat, vest 
and pants, one hundred and fifty buttonholes 
worked, also knitting, hemming, back-stitch- 
ing, &c., &c. The boys have made seventeen 





J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month, 1875. 


on biinimiesliilpnchlibele 
Reported for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
DR. THOMAS’ HISTORICAL LECTURES. 
EGYPT. 


Dr. Thomas began by referring to the face- 
of the country, of which he said, in substance : 
“Take it all in all, the most remarkable, 
geographically remarkable, portion of the 
earth’s surface is that embraced in the north- 
ern part of Africa, and across the Isthmus of 
Suez in the adjacent parts of Asia. It isa 
continuous desert, interspersed with portions 
of surpassing fertility.” 

Of these, Egypt is a mere accident. Accord- 
ing to an ancient Greek writer, “ it is the gift 
of the Nile.” Historically considered it is stil} 
more remarkable. 

The civilization of Egypt is much older 
than any other; it was a dominating nation 
probably for three or four thousand years ; 
chronology is uncertain. Among very ancient 
nations it was customary, when kings gave 
account of the genealogy of their ancestors, 
to insert only those who were most distin- 
guished. Difficulties in fixing the dates of 
dynasties arise from various other causes. 
Manetho says there were, up to his time, three 
hundred and thirty kings; probably the aver- 
age reign of these was from twenty to twenty- 
five years; there is reason to believe some of 
the dynasties were simultaneous, 

There seems to be no twilight in Egyptian 
history ; it is like the landscape of a tropical 
country after the rainy season. Beyond any 
controversy, Egypt is older by a thousand 
years than Assyria. There is no historical 
evidence that the first of the human race were 
in a savage state. The ancient Chinese his- 
torians speak of people coming to them from 
the west, and introducing new arts and inven- 
tions. 

Among the three hundred and thirty mon- 
archs who reigned, there was only one queen ;- 
in upper Egypt there were one or two Thinite 
dynasties, so named, froma city called This. 
Later, several dynasties took their rise from 
Memphis, situated not far from the site of 
modern Cairo. 

The Nile branches off and forms a triangle 
or Delta, as it is called, from the Greek letter 
of that name. 

The fourth dynasty is the first of which we 
have any accurate knowledge. Cheops, of this 
dynasty, was the builder of the great pyramid 
that bears his name. The building of pyra-- 
mids was confined to a comparatively few 
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reigns. That.of Cheops is the most wonderful, 
and the most massive structure in the world; 
it is higher than the Cathedral at Strasburg, 
and because of its solidity may probably last 
as long as the earth endures. It covers eleven 
acres of ground and is not quite as steep as 
an angle of forty-five degrees. The Egyptians 
seemed to build for eternity. 


There were twenty-six dynasties up to the 
Persian conquest. Their works of art were 
designed with as much skill in the reign of 


Cheops as in a later day ; afterwards a certain 
conventional style was adopted, to which all 
art must conform. There are two other pyra- 
mids besides that of Cheops that are built 
ef stone ; a great number are made of unburnt 
bricks. 

The Egyptians did not understand the art 
of baking bricks; they mixed straw with the 
clay and dried them in thesun. The climate 
is so dry and free from frost, that structures 
built of these bricks last for ages. 

The hieroglyphics afford some remarkable 
confirmations of Bible history. When Moses 
was commanded to go unto his people and 
say to them, “ I AM” -hath sent me, he used 
a name which all intelligent Egyptians under- 
stood, and applied to the supreme God. 

The Sphinx is a colossal figure with the 
head of a man and the body of a lion, illustrat- 
ing the combination of wisdom with strength. 
It is cut out of the solid rock, and is 190 feet 
in its whole length. It is conjectured to be 
older than the great pyramid. The fine sand 
of the desert blowing against it for thousands 
and thousands of years has much disfigured it. 

Three hundred miles in a straight line 
south from Memphis, or 450 by the Nile, 
there is a receding of the hills which bound 
the Nile, leaving a space about ten miles 
across, here was Diospolis or Thebes. The 
most wonderful monuments on the face of the 

lobe are among its ruins; of these, the obe- 
Tisks, are, perhaps, the most remarkable, 

A recent traveler says be examined an obe- 
lisk 90 feet high, cut out of a single stone, 
and covered with hieroglyphics so exquisite 
that they looked like a seal impression in the 
finest wax. Statues are found all over the 
country. Nearly all the monuments are cov- 
ered with hieroglyphic characters. 

A great affluence of light is thrown on 
Egyptian history by the discovery of the key 
to the translation of these characters, first 
made by Young and Champolion, through the 
inscriptions on the famous Rosetta Stone, 
and continued since with most wonderful suc: 
cess by other archologists. Nothing seems 
more amazing than the reading of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics and the cuneiform charac- 
ters of the Assyrians. Monoliths are numer- 
ous. The stone is syenitic granite, with feldspar 
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of a beautiful rose-color; nearly all the mo 
ments are made of it. The 


Some think that the shepherd kings, 
came in and ruled for a time, were Tartay - 
they were driven out. It. is thought th we 
Joseph lived during their reign. 
The time of Thothmes III of the 1% No 
dynasty, was the highest pinnacle of | 
nation’s glory. No horses are seen in thej a” 
works of art until his dynasty. Thothme BI 
father died when he was a child, and his gig 
ter was regent during his minority. She wa W 
exceedingly valiant, and made extended com 
quests. Her exploits, by her direction, werg i 
carved in solid stone. When her brothe 
came to the throne he tried to vbliteraty 1 


them, but only partially succeeded. 

In the nineteenth dynasty Rameses [J 
ruled. He was a tyrant, and the most am I 
bitious of all the kings. It was during his 
reign that the Israelites were so cruelly ) 
treated. The name Pharaoh was applied to 
all the Egyptian kings in the same way that | 
we speak of the Czar as a Russian sovereign, 
The cruelty of the father was continued hy 
his son and successor. The reign of this 
Pharaoh was very unfortunate, and the power 
of Egypt nearly annihilated. 

The next in importance was Shisheck, who 
is mentioned in the Bible, and who conquered 
Rehoboam of Israel. Coming down nearer 
to the present time, the country was conquered | 
by Cambyses and annexed to the Persian 
empire. After the conquest of Alexander, 
Egypt had no power. 


THINKING NO EVIL. 
BY FREDERICK WILLIAM FABER. 


O God! whose thoughts are brightest light, 
Whose love runs always clear, 

To whose kind wisdom sinning souls 
Amidst their sins are dear! 


Sweeten my bitter-thoughted heart 
With charity like thine, 

Till self shall be the only spot 
On earth which does not shine. 


Hard-heartedness dwells not with souls 
Round whom thine arms are drawn; 
And dark thoughts fade away in grace, 

Like clond-spots in the dawn. 


When we ourselves least kindly are, 
We deem the world unkind ; 

Dark hearts, in flowers where honey lies, 
Only the poison find. 


But they have caught the way of God 
To whom celf lies displayed 

In such clear vision as to cast 
O’er other faults a shade. 


All bitterness is from ourselves, 
All sweetness is from Thee; 
Dear God! forevermore be Thou 

Fountain and fire in me! 
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BETWEEN THE SHOWERS. 


There is the ramble that we planned! 
The sbowers descend again, 

The weather-glass with ruthless hand, 
Is pointing to “much rain.” 

We may not through the greenwood shade 
Stray to the distant mill, 

Nor gather wild-flowers in the glade, 
Nor climb the breezy hill; 

We may not gaze on winding streams 
And rose-encircled bowers; 

But we may watch the sunny gleams 
That come between the showers. 


When first in life’s dark days I strove 
With gloomy ills to cope, 

{ never with too warm a love 
Wooed the deceiver—Hope ! 

[knew that calm succeeds to strife, 
So drooped not on my way; 

I never thought to find in life 
A long, brigbt holiday. 

I did not talk of vanished dreams, 
Chilled hearts, and wasted powers ; 

I watched to see the sunny gleams 
Return between the showers. 


They came: I knew that they must pass, 
Yet learnt their loss to bear, 

Nor murmur that the weather. glass 
Stood not at “ settled fair ;” 

And many on my road I passed 
Who, trembling, looked around, 

Spoke of the gathering clouds, then cast 
Their eyes upon the ground. 

To such the world a de-ert seems, 
Where sorrow darkly lowers ; 

Would they could prize the sunny gleams 
That come between the showers! 


All may, in seasons of distress, 
To some slight solace cling, 
And feel how much of happiness 
From little joys may spring. 
Small gifts, if safely, duly stored, 
May in the end present 
Riches beyond the miser’s hoard— 
The riches of Content! 
And still such boons to us are given, 
In this fair world of ours, 
While gleams of sunshine, sent from heaven, 
Shine forth between the showers. 
—Christian Treasury. 


conmennitiaesiliiiins 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. 


The one hundredth anniversary of this 
society was celebrated in Concert Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, on the 14th inst. The room was 
well filled, and the occasion one of peculiar 





interest, bringing together, from all parts of | 


our common country, the friends of the cause, 


many of whom were old veterans, who had | 
stood up for the slave when it was at the risk | 
of life and property, and endured contumely | 
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the United States, presided over the meeting. 
Ww. H. Furness offered an impressive prayer, 
at the close of which the beautiful renderin 
of the “ Lord’s prayer,” as it is called, touch 
many hearts. It was nearly in these words: 
“May Thy kingdom come, O God; the king- 
dom of Thy truth and justice, and Thy will 
be done on earth as it is done by the angels 
of Thy presence. Give us, this day, and at 
this hour, what is needful for our souls; and 
may we forgive, as we hope to be forgiven.” 

After the prayer Henry Wilson delivered 
an address, in which he said: 

“The duty of presiding over the proceed- 
ings of this day has been assigned to me by 
the board of managers. Gratefully I accept 
this position, and at once enter upon the per- 
formance of its duties. To be chosen to pre- 
side over this centennial celebration of the 
anniversary of a society established for pur- 
poses such as those for which this society was 
established, and actuated by motives such as 
those which actuated this society—enrolling 
among its members names s0 illustrious, and 
accomplishing a work so grand—is to me one 
of the happiest and proudest events of my 
life. The organization of this society a cen- 
tury ago was indeed a great event, and its 
history is one of the purest, grandest and 
noblest of any organization in the history of 
the world. Its effect and influence in the early 
days of the Republic were acknowledged. Its 
labors at a later period—at the time when the 
cruel fugitive slave act was being executed in 
the country—were seen and felt; and the ev- 
idences of those labors were manifested in this 
city, in the counties around about you, and 
in the border’counties of Pennsylvania. The 
country has never known more faithful men— 
and women, too—than have been connected 
with the Pennsylvania Abolition Society. 

“The work for which this society was or- 
ganized is not yet accomplished. The slave 
is free, but the system of slavery left behind 
it influences, and powers, and scars, which 
only the humanity, the Christianity of the 
American people can work away. Dr. Fur- 
ness alluded to the falling of the chains from 
the limbs of the slave, and has prayed to God 
that the time might come when human pas- 
sions and prejudices might so fall away. The 
thought is a beautiful one. Humane Christi- 
anity! It should be the vital, animating 
spirit of this nation to work away these prej- 
udices, to lift up the poor and the lowly, and 
make the Republic that which in deed and 


and reproach for their love of justice and|in truth it ought to be—a Christian land, 


freedom. 


where every man is fully protected in his 


At two o’clock the audience began to fill | rights as a citizen.” 


the Hall; in half an hour the exercises com- 


Dr. William Elder next addressed the 


menced. Henry Wilson, Vice-President of | meeting, giving a historical summary of the 
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punishment, whether death is occasioned at one 
or by a slow poison. If death does not result fig 
the administration of poison, the punishment jg 
be from ten to twenty years, solitary confinemey) 
For infanticide, the punishment is solitary confine. 
ment for not less than three nor more than fige 
years.— Exchange paper. ’ 


anti-slavery efforts from the earliest days of 
the society. Frederick Douglas followed, in 
his usual clearand forcible manner. After him, 
the name of Lucretia Mott was mentioned, at 
which the whole audience seemed inspired 
with reverence and respect. The most touch- 
ing occurrence during the whole proceedings 
was witnessed when this venerable woman 
stood before that large audience, supported 
by Vice-President Wilson; and, in a voice 
that age has scarcely weakened, made her- 
self heard all over the house. Charles C. 
Burleigh and Robert Purvis also made short 
addresses. Letters of regret from Wm. L. 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips and others were 
read. 

The evening session was held in Bethel 
Meeting-house, on Sixth street below Pine. 
The audience was about equally divided be- 
tween white and colored. One of the profes- 
sors of Howard University, Washington, 
D. C., a colored man, made an address ‘that 
demonstrated the capability of his race for 
the highest culture. Frances Harper and 
Abby K. Foster also spoke. The proceed- 
ings throughout were of a very interesting 
character, and the influence of the meeting 
will doubtless be for good. 



































Ir 1s announced that the Post-office Departmeng: 
has made arrangements to furnish to the public, ag 
their face value, specimens of the postage stamps g 
all the issues since 1847, including the official stamps 
now used by the Executive departments. Circula 
containing information as to the denominations ap 
the prices of complete sets can be had on application 
to the Third Assistant Postmaster-General. T 
department takes this method of supplying a cons 
stantly increasing demand for specimens by college 
tors of stamps, both in this country and abroad, 

















On THE 10th inst., Paul Boynton crossed the Eng- 
lish Channel, to within eight miles of Boulogne, ig 
his life-saving dress. Distance, fifty-five miles, ang 
time fifteen three-quarter hours. A London dig. 
patch of the 11th says: Paul Boynton did not make 
the entire distance to Boulogne by swimming. Hg 
was taken on board*the press steamer shortly after 
6 o’clock yesterday afternoon, against his own wish, | 
within eight miles of the coast. The weather had 
become boisterous, night was closing in, and the 
pilot declined the responsibility of guiding him after 
dark. The sea was so rough that nearly all on board 
the steamer were sick. The Observer to-day says, 
although the task was hardly accomplished, the suc. 


tablished. 


Tue Royat Lire Savine Sociery, of Belgium, hag 
arranged to have an international exhibition of life 
saving machinery, and appliances for safety, venti- 
lation and health, which will be held at Brussels, 
in 1876.° The machinery and apparatus to be exhi- 
bited are divided into nine classes, viz: for saving 
of life in case of fire; in case of shipwreck and 
drowning; in case of accidents from locomotive or 
roads and railways; in case of war; for health and 
sanitary measures; for health and ventilation in 





NOTICES. 





Third-day Evening Meeting will be held at Spruce 
Street Meeting-house, on the 27th of Fourth month, 
at 74 o’clock. 





The next lecture of Dr. J. Thomas’ Historical 
course, will be given on Sixth-day Evening, Fourth 
month 23d,in the Hall of the Mercantile Library. 
Subject, “‘ Luther and his age.” 





INDIAN COMMITTEE, 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet on Sixth-day Fifth month 7th, at 
3 P. M., at Race Street Monthly Meeting-room The 
full attendance of the Committee particularly re- 
quested. Jacos M. Extis, Clerk. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING- HOUSE. 


The annual meeting will be held at Race Street 
Monthly Meeting-room on Sixth-day, evening, 
Fourth month 30th, at 7 o’clock. It is desired that 
all interested and Friends generally will attend. 





ITEMS. 

A wNaTvRaLizaTion bill, which has passed the 
Canad House of Commons, entitles Germans nat- 
uralized in Canada, after a vesidence of five years, 
to all the privileges of British subjects. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT has been totally abolished in 
Switzerland. The new penal code of that republic 
may be briefly summarized :—Homicide, committed 
voluntarily, is to be qualified as murder, and pun- 
ished with from ten to twenty years of solitary con- 


finement. Premeditated murder is to be classified as 
assassination, punishment witb solitary confinement 
Murder by poisoning also with the same 


for life. 


mines, factories and workshops; for household and 
private hygiene; for institutions, associations and 
soeieties organized for improving the condition of 
the working man; and for medicine, surgery and 
pharmacy in their relation to the above classes. A 
congress will be held in connection with the exhibi- 
tion, and prizes awarded exhibitors. 


Tue vse of aniline colors for tinting candies, 


syrups, and the like, is condemned by the Laboratory, 


on account of their liability to contain arsenic. In 
twenty-five samples of aniline red or fuchsine, lately 
analyzed by Dr. Springmihl, only one was “found 


wholly free from this poison, some of the samples | 


containing as much as 6} per cent of arsenic. Cases 


of poisoning by these colors, as thus nsed, are num- 


erous and wll authenticated, and should warn con- 
sumers against brightly-colored syrups and confec- 
tionery.— Popular Science Monthly. 


’ Tur superiority of the wood of the Florida cedar 
over all other kinds of cedar is well known, and the 
demaud for it in Bavaria, where immense quantities 
of lead-pencils are made, has induced some manu- 
facturers to take up the question of the acclimatiza- 
tion of the tree in that country. Seeds have been 
sown in the Royai Forest, and about 5,000 young 
plants bave been grown on one private estate. The 
cultivation of the tree has been attempted, also, im 
other parts of Germany. 
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g00D BUS{NESS OPPORTUNITY. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


reorganizing their Agency Department, and can 
better terms than ever before given to reliable 


ZEW ROTARY MOTION, 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


Founpsp sy ANSON LAPHAM. 


















This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 
cords pertaining to the Society; several hundred 
pictures of the past and present representative 
Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 
relics of interest as connected with the history of 
the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 
books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Contributions should be sent to 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 


tf. Swarremore, Pa. 


| Resprorep Frienp: 


In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY . 


& SONS, with whom I have been associated as 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot to 


be his successor in the China, Glass and Queensware 
business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under 
the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


This is to assure you that my best efforts will be 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 


Respectfully, 
a 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 








saving | FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 THOMAS M. SEEDS, 

k and MANUFACTURING SEWING MAOHINE, EXYTAT I" BE; RFR 

hand sins meg NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET. ? 

on in 914 CHESTNUT S§ PHILADA. Always on hand, — aoe to order, a large assort- 
t of F ds’ ts, k ial f 

+20] MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO.,, | tho: part o the batting business, 7° 

> aa " ? 1. AROE oreuer LIGHT EXPENSES! LOW PRICES! 

A ” — ' D. L. STACKHOUSE, 

— CALEB CLOTHIER, President. DEALER IN 

; WOOD, Vice President. 
ndies, THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 
se, maseoon onaPaay. Sry CHINA, GLASS & QUEENSWARE 
a 
a ° 

found BnON & SG No. 645 N. Highth St., above Wallace, 

mples Eg ss adits Crp \ PHILADELPHIA. 

a Aaa a ~ e@.Especial Attention given to Decorating China and 

con- | \ Engraving Glassware. 

nfec- } MPLOYMENT for all. Large Cash pay, SAMPLES 
AND OUTFIT SENT FREE to the right in each ne pelgh- 

j borhood. ss, with reference, H 

cedar SS Baltimore, Md. 

id the “ y ° : 

a . PHIL PHIA- easily made by selling TEAS 
aul == MONEY at IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
atiza- or getting up clubs in a and country for 

head ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, the oldest Tea Com in America. Great- 
The iends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order, | est inducements. for circular. CAN- 


80, im 420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





TON TEA CO., 148  Cinsben! St., N. ¥. 
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Bound Shawls and Shaw! Binding 


During the past year having made a specialty of Friends’ Shawls, and consulting with many lea i 
members of the Society, thereby having the benefit of their advice and knowledge in addition to our 


INTELLIGENCER. 









SHAWIS 


VARIETY. 


we feel justified in saying, we have accumulated a most attractive stock in every desirable fabric 


color for Friends’ wear. 
to please, will be much appreciated by your friends, 


A call, with the expression of an opinion approving or condemning our ef 


COOPER & CONARD, 


S. EH. COR. NINTH AND MARKET STs) 


' PHILADELPHIA. . 





DR. ANNIE D. RAMBORGER, 
>. DENTIST, 


NO. 47 NORTH THIRTEENTH ‘STREET. 


SR AKUa\tRe 


To the first purchaser in cach town, we 
will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Roofing, 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
dollars. Send for Samples and Circulars 
PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 8. 
Second Street Philadelphia. 


BUCKS COUNTY INTELLIGENCER, 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 
This paper, established in 1804, has now attained 
a regular circulation of 5,000 copies, the greater 
part of which are distributed in the populous and 
wealthy country within thirty miles north of Phila- 
delphia. It is especially a 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


and in many houses no other paper is taken. The 
terms of advertising are reasonable. For specimen 
copies and other information address the Publisher, 


HENRY T. DARLINGTON, 
Doylestown, Penna. 
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FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE, 
CALL AND EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHAS! 


Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, 87} cts. to $1.37}. 
Black Silk, best makes, $1.00 to $3.50. 


SILK WARP DRESS GOODS, STRIPES 
PLAIDS, BLACK MOHAIRS AND ALPAOAS, 


ALL PRICES. 
Olive Balzarines, (own Importation) 37} cts. 
Silk Blond, Bobbinetts and Wash Biond, T 
Linens, Napkins, Doylies. 
Shirt Bosoms of our own make. 
New Goods opening daily. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
8. W. Cor, 7th & Arch Sts., Philadelphiay 


$20 SAVED! 

To meet the urgent demand of the times 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have 4d 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in pra pe 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Mac 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It a8 
been greatly IMPROVED AUD SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadey 
Pa. 








































